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present state of the world to have its quota of
unsatisfactory individuals.
If there is a problem, then, on the non-Jewish
side it is because the majority has to decide on its
attitude towards a minority claiming special privi-
leges, and, possibly, occupying a particular place
in its national economy; and the Jew has to decide
wherein he desires to remain separate, and wherein
he desires to be absorbed; what rights he can
legitimately claim, and what duties he properly
owes.
These are real problems, and neither side can
evade them.   The Jews are in a unique position
in that they are a people of considerable size, but
without a home of their own, so that they are com-
pelled to live in 'other people's countries*.   While
Palestine may provide a solution for a certain num-
ber of Jews, it is out of the question at the present
stage of history either to find an empty country
capable of absorbing sixteen million people, or to
discover means by which a migration of sixteen
millions could be effected in a short period.  Any
consideration of the question must therefore start
from the assumption that a Jewish minority exists
and will go on existing in most countries of the world.
In a civilized community the decision whether
equal citizenship can be refused to individual resi-
dents just because they are Jews does not constitute
'a problem'.   Conditions for acquiring citizenship
differ from country to country, but whatever they
may be they must be open to all equally.   The
attempt to base citizenship on 'blood* and 'race'
leads to results of which the world has become
painfully aware.   The German theory is not ac-